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Suggestions for Your 
1944 Victory Garden 


For assured results, plant Seeds of Known Quality. Especially today 
with labor so scarce and time so valuable, Victory Gardeners will 
find it true economy to buy only dependable seeds that give 
maximum yields. 













































For over 46 years Stumpp & Walter Co. has been famous for sup- 
plying the best of everything a gardener needs . . . Seeds of Known 
Quality, Bulbs, Plants and Garden Supplies. 


Featured here are some suggestions for 1944—Unusual Vegetable 
Collections, Fine Small Fruits, Lovely New Roses, etc.—just a few 
highlights from our fascinating new complete Catalog. Copy will 
be sent free on request. 
TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT THIS SPRING 
SEND IN YOUR SEED ORDER TODAY 
A Real Garden Help—Free with Order for $3 or More 


A practical, new 32 page booklet, “Vegetables for Victory” 
in color, will be sent with order for $3 or more of the 
merchandise on this page. Tells how to plant, what to 
plant, how to make it grow—a help to every gardener. 
Sent immediately on receipt of order. 






















Collection—3 FINE GLADIOLI—National Colors 


Immense Blooms. Grow to tall, straight 4 ft. plants. Plant every 
2 weeks beginning April 25 for succession of blooms. 





EC Red, W bite and Blue Sorts—Comm. Koebhl, Maid of Orleans, Pelegrina 
. 5% 30 bulbs, 10 of each color $2.25 
Ja, O1- ish 75 bulbs, 25 of each color 5.50 
no pt sn Le mbet parsley 150 bulbs, 50 of each color 10.00 
ar u ; n 
Same as colts oz. each . proccoll, on Sima Beans a 
| swiss Or urnip- PE of string Bean Lovely New Additions for Your ROSE GARDEN 
ach, equa Ib. oO DOUGLAS MacARTHUR. Clear rose-color. $1.50 ea., $16.50 doz. 
and 94 ip. Corn. cOLLe \ 25 HEART'S DESIRE. Bright velvety red. $1.50 ea., $16.50 doz. 
pes. EN FULL ft. 97 y and GOLDEN DIAMOND. Shining yellow-gold. $2 ea., $22 doz. 
R on of 500 Cucumber, | od Turnip: oe MME, CHIANG rr ae Winner. Finest of soft 
: ar * u an b # yellow. $2 ea., $22 doz. 
For a g proccoll, e Chard “ 1 \ ” Ge . 
iss 
abo rrot, a SP d Peas 
i ach as _— of Ca adish ns a - 
At Sp. 1, 0%, RE, Lettce, Nis, Lise Bee an 1 PROTECT Y our Garden FROM INSECTS 
- oO + “ i H H 
ac Scrings r ‘ Victory Home Spraying Kit 
2 oz a \bs. €4¢ your a 4 gold. © The complete Kit for your garden 
Corn. © al r az rose an 4 Sawco Senior Dust Gun . ... . . . $1.50 
‘ + U Beautiful toP siden. ; Sawco Compressed Air Sprayer (All tin) . . 1.25 
Brigh RRHINUM- 60 Va “en Jong st€ A 2 We. Bese Beteneee nel a+ yo 
J Z- oO 7 *, oz. KRotene Rotenone—Pyrethrum Spray. . A 
ROSALIE AM, Sts ER Deep, re 2. $1.25. plve. , 1 Ib. Dusting Sulphur. . . . . . . . 235 
A? 75¢: le lav Special Combination Price $5.50 
HEART ons. 25 tosh —< me BOE peach, cree™ ‘ ' 
IN scA oz. 5 of ricot, ee 
BLUE MOG kt. 15¢) AS. Mixture, OF id. Delicious SMALL FRUITS for the Home Gardener 
“ . NEW GIANT BLUEBERRY, Burlington. Newest and best. Enor- 
Ze 


mous juicy berries, wonderful flavor. $3 each, $33 per doz. 
RASPBERRIES, Chief. An early red variety of proven merit. 
BLACKBERRIES, Blowers. Large sweet berry. 

2 yr. transplanted canes of above. $2.25 doz., $17.50 per 100. 


sow Siuighe LAWN SEED 


For Beautiful Permanent Lawns. A modern lawn seed 
Mixture, free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 


2% Ibs. $1.80 10 Ibs. $6.75 
5 Ibs. 3.50 25 Ibs. 16.00 
Use 1 1b. for a new lawn 10x20 ft.— quently for 


renovating. Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.! 


Hamp 6 Walter 


132-138 Church Street, Dept.HO, New York 8, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. | 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 










Free on Request—Our 
1944 Complete 120 page Seed 
Catalog with 16 pages in color... 
featuring new Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
introduced by us for the first time this year. 
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CALLA begonia cuttings will root easier and grow better if taken from 
the base of the plant and have more green than white leaf area. 


PLAN the vegetable garden for the coming season so that the same crops 
will not be planted in the same places which they occupied in 1943. 


WHEN planning the vegetable garden give serious attention to the spac- 
ing of the different crops in the rows, as well as the distance between 
rows. 


IN THE event of a real thaw, evergreen plants growing in quick-drained 
soil near the foundations of buildings will benefit from a thorough 
watering. 


ANNUAL seeds which should be planted early include those of sweet 
pea, China aster, salvia, petunia, verbena, border carnation, tithonia, 
Cobza scandens and Begonia semperflorens. 


WHEN considering tree fruits for the home garden do not overlook the 
sour or pie cherry. Sour cherries are hardy and can be grown with a 
minimum of care in the way of pest control. 


THE GARDEN hose should not now be hanging on a narrow peg or 
hook, nor should it be left in a place where it will be stepped on or 
weighed down with tools or other objects piled on it. 


MOST seeds will germinate faster and, in some cases better if sown in 
soil which is not fertilized. After germination, the young seedlings 
will benefit from feeding or transfer to slightly richer soil. 


CHECK up on Winter covering to make sure’that it is all in place. In 
periods of mild weather ventilate hay-filled frames as a precaution 
against heating and, hence, rotting in case the covering material has 
become wet. 


PRACTICAL gardeners report that mulching raspberry plantings with 
fresh barnyard manure or partially broken down compost in Spring 
and early Autumn will make for good yields and largely eliminate 
spraying and cultivation. 


WHEN planning the pest control program for the coming season, re- 
member that spraying may not be enough. Soil fertility, watering, 
crop rotation, dates of planting, disposal or burying of plant débris 
and weed control must all be given attention. 


DO NOT interpret the currently preached doctrine that it is folly to plow 
as meaning that soil preparation is no longer necessary. All soils are 
not alike in make up, elevation or condition. Handling each garden 
area is a problem requiring an individual solution. 


WHEN choosing vegetable varieties give heed to the fact that some of 
them are resistant to or tolerant of such diseases as mosaic and bacterial 
blight in beans, yellows in cabbage and celery, fusarium wilt in peas 
and melons, scab in potatoes and leaf drop in lettuce. 


GOOD drainage in seed containers will help to prevent loss from damp- 
ing-off fungi. Dusting the seeds before sowing with semesan, red 
copper oxide or spergon will check the kind of damping-off which 
attacks the germinating seeds before they emerge from the soil. 


NEWLY rooted cuttings had better not be potted in soil which is rich 
in nitrogen. Once established in small pots, they will benefit from a 
feeding a few days before shifting to larger containers. Thorough 
watering given a few hours before shifting will also aid any potted 
plants in establishing themselves in new pots. 


LIME has long been represented as a soil conditioner and not a fertilizer. 
There is evidence, however, that plants grown on calcium-deficient 
soil are seriously lacking in certain nutritive properties. Two factors 
are thus involved in liming problems. One is to create the best condi- 
tions for plant growth and the other is to make the plants better to eat. 


THE HOME gardener with the urge to cut and hack can find release in 
retraining neglected grape vines, since grape vines require relatively 
heavy pruning for best results. (See Horticulture, January 15, 1944.) 
However, the Spring-flowering, deciduous shrubs should be let alone 
at this time, if they are to be expected to bloom to their fullest in Spring. 
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Fragrance in Bruised Leaves 


T HAS remained for the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, Ill., to record in 

detail the fragrance and flavor to be found in leaf, bark, twig and fruit. 
These subjects are studied in a recent bulletin and some of the illustra- 
tions appearing in this bulletin are reproduced herewith. These illustra- 
tions have to do for the most part with the fragrance to be found in the 
bruised leaves of various plants, many of which would not be thought of 
by the average person as supplying fragrance in any noticeable degree. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








DISH GARDENS SERVE A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


clubs than the one in which hundreds of them are now 
engaged, that is, providing flowers, plants and bulbs for 
the hospitals given over to wounded and otherwise incapaci- 


N O GREATER service has been undertaken by the garden 


tated members of the country’s armed forces. It has been found 
that nothing is more effective in sustaining the morale of the 
men in these hospitals than the presence of fresh flowers and 
growing plants. Men who have remained without speaking for 
months gradually begin to talk under the benign influence of 
roses Or carnations or sweet peas. 

In Massachusetts, what is called ‘‘Garden Clubs Service’ has 
now been formed by the combined efforts of the Garden Club 
of America and the Massachusetts Federation of Garden Clubs. 
An appeal is being made for money to carry on this work 
through subscriptions of one dollar apiece. 

The ramifications of this work are many. Just now cut 
flowers are very expensive and Chinese lilies forced from bulbs 
are being used as substitutes. The results are very happy. Hos- 
pitalized men delight in watching the bulbs grow and become 
enthusiastic when the flowers begin to unfold. 


At the Chelsea, Mass., Naval Hospital, a pit greenhouse has 
been installed and is being operated with the help of interested 
patients. Many of the bulbs just mentioned were started in this 
pit. An effort is now being made to raise money for building a 
pit of this kind at another large hospital in the Bay State. Much 
is done by such means to help relieve the tedium of long hours 
spent in a hospital bed. 

Another opportunity, one which this article is written to 
emphasize, lies in the making of simple dish gardens, either for 
or by the men in the wards. These dish gardens can be put 
together very readily and require but little material. They are 
pleasing if given to the men in their finished state, but there are 
many wounded men who are able to do all the work which is 
necessary to make gardens of this kind if given the proper in- 
struction and material. There are some classes of men who may 
be benefited to an unusual degree through this medium. For 
that reason an article is published on the following page dealing 
in detail with the making of dish gardens. 












First step in making a simple 
dish garden. 











The second step. Most of the 
planting in place. 


Third step. A dish garden finished. 
Animal figures introduced. 











DISH garden must, of course, be lim- 
ited in scope by the size of the con- 
tainer, the number of plants available and 
the extent of one’s enthusiasm. One should 
consider what he possesses in the way of 
these requirements before he makes a start. 
Built up in a pottery dish, a deep pan 
or in an old fernery, the dish garden may 
be as inexpensive or as elaborate as one 
wishes. Round, square or window box 
shapes in pottery may be used. The depth 
should be three or four inches for best 
results and drainage should be provided, 
either by a hole in the pottery or by a layer 
of broken pot and charcoal combined with 
very careful watering. 

The larger the container the more inter- 
esting the detail may be and the better the 
plants should fare. Once assembled it may 
remain undisturbed until the plants out- 
grow it. 

If pottery has no drainage hole, one is 
easily made with a hammer and a small 
nail. This is providing one is really dealing 
with pottery. China, or some hard, very 
highly glazed potteries, will not take 
kindly to this treatment and with them it 
should not be attempted. 

Turn the pottery upsidedown on a 
thick folded bath towel. This helps pre- 
vent chipping of the edge and lessens the 
hazard of breakage. Then carefully chip 
out a hole of the desired size. This is not 
as drastic as it would seem, and may be used 
successfully with any of the popular, soft 
potteries on the market. 

Fill the container with a good light soil, 
setting it first where it is to remain if it is 
so large as to be awkward to move after 
planting. 

Try to combine plants which like ap- 
proximately the same conditions of light 
and moisture. Do not use cacti with Per- 
sian violets, for instance, or one of them 
will continually be at a disadvantage. 
Choose healthy, insect-free, small plants. 
One infested plant may cause great dis- 
appointment in a dish garden. Small, or 
young, plants are desirable because they 
will have room to grow. Their develop- 
ment will be one of the pleasures to be 
experienced in possessing this little garden. 

Suggestions for effects to be used follow: 

For hedges: tiny Crown of Thorns 
plants or boxwood. 

For shrubs: miniature ivy, crassula. 

For pools: a pocket mirror, edged with 
pebbles. 

For a road: white sand (bird gravel). 

For a railfence: match sticks or skewers. 

For trees: a small sansevieria, Chinese 
evergreen. 

To simulate dried leaves, as in fence 
corners or under trees: Peat moss. 

To represent willows or big shrubs: 
staghorn fern, artillery plant, pteris fern 
or boxwood. 

For an adobe house: modeling clay. 

For a log house: skewers, clothespins. 

For a clump of “‘green’’: lay an air-plant 
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How Dish Gardens Are Made 


leaf flat on “‘ground’’ and watch develop- 
ments. 

Fora field: plant a handful of grapefruit 
seeds. 

Tiny figures of cows or sheep may be 
used and as addition of detail results in a 
more interesting picture, one may use as 
much as one may wish but a cluttered 
appearance should be avoided. Do not 
crowd the picture with too many mean- 
ingless things and keep the details appro- 
priate as a whole. 

Make up your mind at the start what 
your little garden is to represent. If it is 
to be a woodland scene with no water in 
sight, do not have a pallid mermaid re- 
clining somewhere in it. 

Plant the tallest things at the back, of 
course, if you hope to see the rest of the 
garden. To maintain a good balance, mass 
taller things at the left back corner, some 
not quite so tall at the right back corner 
and along the back, with shorter ones 
toward the center back. 

“No Hunting”’ or ‘Private: Keep Out”’ 
signs may be printed, the paper covered 
with cellulose tape on both sides and stuck 
in the ground on a toothpick. 

Make a road, starting it wide at the left 
front and narrowing it gradually with a 
curve toward the right back, bringing it to 
a disappearing point behind the trees. Even 
in a small dish garden with a garden path, 
perspective and distance may be given in 
this way. 

A fence may run along near the road, 
and the left side might be sloped up in a 
hilly effect with the tiny house at the top 
or on the hillside. 

Water carefully with a small tea pot or 
a watering pot. Even a hill will remain in 
place for months if earth is pushed firmly 
into place and not washed away by care- 
less watering. 

When the plants outgrow the container, 
or you tire of the picture, re-landscape, pot 
up plants which have grown too large and 
slip them to use in your next dish garden. 

—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Wis. 


New Sweet Scented Violet 


ERE is a newcomer in the floral 
world that I find most alluring. It is a 
new, single-flowering, sweet-scented vio- 
let, named Royal Robe. Because its foliage 
is showy, and its colorful flowers so fra- 
grant, just a few plants will be among the 
most lovely of the garden’s treasures. 
Royal Robe is exceedingly beautiful, by 
far the fairest of violets, not in blooms 
alone, nor in fragrance, but because the 
plant itself forms a perfect picture, com- 
pact and neat, with healthy green foliage. 
The flowers open wide, like a pansy, on 
long stems. They are vivid violet-blue, and 
excellent for cutting. 
—RMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THE CATALOGUES — 


than usual in this year's catalogues 

but in any event there are a sufficient 
number to excite the interest and stimu- 
late the imagination of garden workers 
everywhere. Most of these novelties have 
been grown for several years under expert 
observation before being released into the 
hands of the gardening public and there- 
fore, may be expected to give general satis- 
faction. 

Some novelties have been bred for pur- 
poses of adaptation to particular climatic 
conditions. For instance, most of the vege- 
table varieties now available and promised 
for introduction by Dr. A. F. Yeager of 
New Hampshire are fitted for culture in 
cool, short-season areas. Some of them may 
prove to be useful in other sections because 
of the shorter period needed to bring them 
to ripening, although, they are not being 
recommended for warmer areas. 

Such a variety is Dr. Yeager’s White 
Mountain watermelon which, on the light 
soils of central New England, has produced 
ripe fruits by August 1, 70 days after the 
seeds were sown. Its fruits are about six 
inches long by five inches in diameter and 


Parse se there are fewer novelties 


weigh from three to five pounds. The thin, : 


brittle rind surrounds crisp, sweet flesh, 
which is medium red in color. 

Another line of modern plant breeding 
is reflected in the recent introduction, or 
revival of several varieties of lettuce which 
are resistant to hot weather. The newest of 
these lettuces is Great Lakes, which has a 
remarkable ability to head in mid-Summer. 
Its heads are six to seven inches in diameter 
and five to six inches high. Because of its 
reluctance to flower, seeds of Great Lakes 
are not too plentiful as yet. Other old, but 
highly desirable lettuces are Oak Leaf, 
Matchless and Bibb which were discussed 
in Horticulture, December 15, 1943. 

Another vegetable novelty is the Cubit 
cucumber with its six to eight-inch cylin- 
drical fruits which develop in about 68 
days from planting. Keystonian Greenpod 
bean is offered as comparable to Tender- 
green in quality but capable of greater 
yield. The development of hybrid sweet- 
corn is also continuing apace. The home 
garden problem of selecting and growing 
beans, sweetcorn and squashes in the home 
garden will be discussed at length in early 
issues of Horticulture. Meanwhile one or 
two varieties of sweetcorn have emerged 
from localized culture and are being offered 
generally. One is Aunt Mary which is said 
to possess an unusual sweetness of kernel. 
Also, there are a number of dwarf va- 
tieties bearing exceptionally small ears; 
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Vegetable novelties have an important place this 
year but flowering plants have not been overlooked 


among them is Mason’s Golden Midget. 

Tampala is perhaps the most radical 
vegetable novelty in that by bringing to 
American gardeners the ancient Chinese 
custom of making greens of amaranthus, 
it will serve as a relief from nutritious but 
not very exciting spinach. 

Then there is Early Pimento pepper, 
with hanging, heart-shaped fruits which 
are mild in all stages and especially sweet 
after turning red. The orange-colored 
pepper, Oshkosh, is also offered for the 
purpose of heightening the color effects of 
salads. 

Gardeners living where late-maturing 
varieties can be successfully grown may 
want to try White Jumbo popcorn. Chip- 
man’s Canada Red rhubarb is put forward 
as the best of the new “‘pie plants’’ because 
of the sweetness and intense red coloration 
of its stems. Being seedless, Canada Red 
may be classed as everbearing. 

There are new plants also for introduc- 
tion into the perennial flower garden. 
Royal Robe violet is described as having 
highly fragrant, violet-blue flowers meas- 
uring one and three-quarters inches across 
and borne on eight-inch stems. The 
lythrum, Rosalie, bears rose-pink blooms 
on two-foot spikes. 

Tritomas are appearing in new and 
better varieties, among them the red-orange 
Robin Hood. Although, not new intro- 
ductions, The King and White Lustre 
represent the best and latest in a move to 
have better color and flower conformation 


among the cone flowers. In Wilton Ruby 
the geum is presented in a cheerful red 
which is several shades deeper in tone than 
the flower colors of older varieties. 

One or two catalogues offer seeds of 
lilies of the type forced by florists for 
Easter. Some of these lilies are said to be 
hybrids and some are offered as selections 
and all of them are known to flower rela- 
tively early from seeds and to be hardy 
under suitable conditions. 

A specialized branch of flower garden- 
ing gives its attention to honey plants for 
bee pasturage. Perhaps the most valuable 
addition to this list is the anise-hyssop or 
fragrant giant hyssop. This long-neglected 
native not only attracts bees but has de- 
cided herb garden qualities. It is readily 
grown from seeds. 

As might be expected, the greatest num- 
ber of new varieties appear among the 
annual flowers. Even so, there are fewer 
outstanding novelty marigolds than usual, 
with most mention going to Mammoth 
Mun, with fluffy, yellow, ball-like flowers 
on plants growing to a height of 30 inches. 
The one outstanding petunia seems to be 
Cheerful, which produces salmon-pink 
blooms on low, spreading plants. There 
are several calendula varieties of recent in- 
troduction, most prominent of which is 
Orange Beauty. This variety is described 
as producing loose-petaled blooms three 
and a half inches across on two-foot plants. 

The spider flower is now available in 
rich golden-colored blooms under the name 











The remarkable new watermelon White Mountain, which, as the name 
indicates, was originated in New Hampshire. 
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of Golden Cleome. The portulaca Single 
Jewell presents this colorful little plant in 
a form having deep crimson flowers some 
four times normal size. Columbia is a new 
morning glory which bears blue flowers— 
edged bluish white with reddish star—on 
vines 10 feet in length. 

The gaillardia Pinwheel is an excellent 
cut-flower annual because of its single 
blooms which range in color from wine- 
red to cherry-red at the center and display 
grayish-white petal tips. The old coxcomb 
celosia has also come in for development 
and is now offered in globular form under 
the name of Gilbert’s Maple Gold, which 
has golden maple for a dominant color but 


Among the ornamental shrubs, supplies 
of daphne, Somerset now seem to be ample. 
This new hybrid grows to a height of four 
feet and nearly as wide. During May and 
June its upright branches bear clusters of 
fragrant, star-shaped, blush-pink flowers. 
The plant retains its foliage throughout 
the Winter in warmer areas. 


Geraniums and Heliotrope 


WAS much interested in the article, 
‘Window Gardening Made Easier,”’ in 
the November | issue of Horticulture, and 
in the article, “Pots for House Plants,”’ by 
Linus H. Jones in the November 15 issue. 








Pinwheel is an annual gaillardia, the contrasting colors of which, wine-red, 
cherry-pink and gray-white, suggest the name which the plant bears. 


with some blooms varying towards rose or 
pink. Eight to 12 such heads appear on 
each three-foot plant. Viola Blue Elf is a 
perennial which is best treated as an an- 
nual. 

Novelties in fruit trees and plants con- 
sist more of a trend than of the introduc- 
tion of new kinds. One desirable depart- 
ure is the widespread distribution of apples 
made dwarf by the use of Malling under- 
stocks. Dwarf apples will bear earlier and 
will remain small enough in stature to fit 
into the space and maintenance program 
available in a small garden. 

Some catalogues do offer new fruits for 
trial. The Montmammoth sour cherry is 
put out as a large-fruiting sport of Mont- 
morency which has the additional happy 
property of growing into a dwarf, spread- 
ing tree. The Robinson strawberry from 
Michigan is said to bear big crops of large, 
sweet fruits under unfavorable conditions. 

Two grapes of recent introduction are 
Golden Muscat and Concord Seedless. 
Golden Muscat is described as bearing large 
amber-white fruits with a very pleasing 
aromatic flavor. The second variety is 
represented as the first hardy seedless grape 
in which size, color and other qualities of 
the well-known Concord are combined. 


Reading these two articles brought to mind 
the beautiful geraniums and heliotropes I 
raised years ago, all in tin cans painted 
dark green, with two or three holes 
punched in the bottom for drainage. 

I considered the tin cans far ahead of 
clay pots for several reasons. They were 
much lighter to handle, took less space for 
amount of soil used, and much less water- 
ing. As they were painted a good color 
they were not at all objectionable and in 
fact were much neater looking than clay 
pots. 

I seldom see anything in Horticulture 
about geraniums so perhaps some of the 
readers would be interested in my method 
of handling them. I always started new 
slips in August, putting an inch of old hen 
manure in the bottom of the cans, then 
filling with good garden loam, shaking it 
down weil. I pressed the slips into the soil 
about one and one-half inch, firming the 
dirt around the stocks to hold them in 
place, then watered them. After this they 
were watered very little until new growth 
started, then only as needed. They were 
kept out-of-doors, where they received 
little sun until September, when they 
were brought inside and placed in south 
windows. 
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All Winter I had an abundance of blos- 
soms and in Spring, when danger of frosts 
was over, the plants were set in the open 
ground, hen manure being used as when 
potting them. All the plants were cut back 
where necessary. After having become ad- 
justed to the change, they started blooming 
again and by mid-Summer were once more 
loaded with blossoms, with plenty of slips 
for starting new plants again in August. 

I once had a window box of six helio- 
trope plants in a south window, the tallest 
plant in Spring measuring just three feet 
in height from the soil to tip, with very 
large clusters of flowers. They of course 
had to be tied up to several stakes. These 
plants were started in August and treated 
the same way as the geraniums with one 
exception. The heliotrope is more difficult 
to start, and each plant was covered with 
a glass until rooted. They were also set in 
the ground in the Spring and cut back and 
by mid-Summer were again beautiful, 
with large clusters of fragrant blossoms. 

There is much satisfaction and pleasure 
in growing geraniums and heliotrope. 

—Venena E. Paige. 
Goffstown, N. H. 


Chameleons in the Garden 


WONDER how many know that 

chameleons are a wonderful help to the 
flower grower. For years I thought them 
interesting little things as I saw them dart- 
ing about the plants or crawling out on 
the steps to get their sun bath and become 
the counterpart in color to whatever they 
were on. Then one day I noticed a large 
Lucerne begonia swaying and went over 
just in time to see a chameleon devour a 
good sized worm. Then I watched as he 
very carefully went over the plant, leaf by 
leaf, both sides being thoroughly inspected 
before he went to another leaf. He got two 
winged bugs before he went on to the two 
large gallery boxes of impatiens, looking 
them over carefully also. 

In the intervening years I have caught 
all the chameleons I could find and have 
brought them home. They have eliminated 
spraying, keeping my plants free from all 
pests. 

When late Fall comes the plants go 
down in a pit for the Winter and I am 
careful that the chameleons go along, too. 
They thoroughly enjoy the warmth and 
frisk about happily. It is surprising how 
far they can jump, especially if some cruis- 
ing butterfly has wandered in to sip at a 
flower. They make short work of it. 

They seem to be high tempered among 
themselves. When angry they let down a 
reddish bag under their throats and pounce 
at one another's heads. Yet in all my hand- 
ling them never have I ever known one to 
offer to bite. They very quickly become 
tame and will crawl off a plant to be on 
my hand, becoming flesh colored in an in- 
credibly short time. 


—NMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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HE findings of Burton N. Gates con- 

cerning seed dispersal by ants as men- 
tioned in the December | issue may explain 
a strange happening with me a year or two 
back. It has, of course, been known that 
mischief-making ants do other things be- 
sides transporting aphids, including re- 
moval of newly sown seeds, because florists 
have recorded that supposed non-germina- 
tion of snapdragon seeds may be due to 
ants running away with the seeds, but I 
had never before seen any expressed opin- 
ion as to why ants will remove seeds. 

My own puzzling experience is this: In 
1936, I sowed a quantity of primula 
that I imported direct from a collector in 
northern China. Most of the seed was 
sown in a flat placed in a coldframe, but a 
pinch was sown in each of two four-inch 
pans, one of these kept in the greenhouse 
all the time, the other brought inside after 
one Winter in the frame. 

From neither container did I get a ghost 
of a primrose, although I left the flat un- 
disturbed in the frame with some glass 
sheets over it, until the Spring of 1943. 
But in the Fall of 1940, I noted over most 
of the flat swarms of seedlings which ap- 
peared to resemble poppies. 

Accordingly, I lifted several and in a 
pan kept them in the greenhouse over 
Winter. As they slowly developed, I con- 
cluded they were Papaver pilosum or a 
species akin to it, and sure enough, when 
they flowered after being planted outdoors 
they were P. pilosum, not the common 
single which I have in later years treated as 
a weed, but the semi-double form which, 
so far as | know, had not been grown by 
anyone else in these parts, unless I gave 
them plants or seed. 


VER since it was introduced some years 

ago, I have been content with a group 
of this semi-double, this group planting 
being some 90 feet distant from my seed 
frames. How the seeds were transported to 
the frame and spread over the surface of 
the flat I could never decide, because the 
glass cover prevented the entry of mice, 
although ants could have crept beneath the 
glass. 

The possibility that seed of the poppy 
was accidentally in the soil can be dis- 
counted, for it would have germinated 
within a few weeks, whereas the flat had 
been in the frame four years. 


HE poppies came up in none of the 

several dozen pots and pans in the same 
frame and at no time have I ever found 
other interloper seedlings, except spore- 
lings of crested hart’s-tongue ferns which 
this Fall appeared in a pan sown to Cash- 
meriana primrose in the Fall of 1940. The 
Spores presumably were blown into the 
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frame at some time when I was watering or 
making an inspection, but here again these 
chancelings appeared in only one pan. 


J. PORTER, JR., is not the only 

. successful grower of large-flowered 
chrysanthemums outdoors (Horticulture, 
December 1 ) for Dr. E. L. Scott of Bogota, 
N. J., has for several years, in his garden of 
mums, grown many of the florists’ varieties 
including both large- and late-flowering 
pompon or spray types. Dr. Scott does the 
job thoroughly, growing around 140 
varieties every year, and to protect the late 
sorts from rains and frost, he erects a frame- 
work, over which he draws stout cloth in 
bad weather. If frost is severe, he even uses 
oil stoves. 

For some years Dr. Scott’s garden has 
been visited by hundreds of people during 
the week ends of late October and early 
November, the show usually being good 
over four week ends. 





Like Mr. Porter, whose garden is prob- 
ably in a warmer location, Dr. Scott con- 
siders Mrs. Kidder among the best, but over 
the years he has tried most of the commer- 
cial varieties that bloom normally in Octo- 
ber to mid-November and, by the black 
cloth shade treatment he has bloomed even 
later sorts ahead of their normal time. 


AM often reminded of what a serious- 

minded lot we gardeners are. The latest 
evidence of this fact has been supplied by 
two newspaper editorial writers—one in 
Boston and the other in Minneapolis— 
who undertook to spoof the subject dear 
to our hearts by inventing weird, impossi- 
ble vegetables which have grown nowhere 
except in their own not too fertile imag- 
inations. Two types of response from gar- 
deners were quick in coming, both humor- 
less. One gullible group set out to buy the 
imaginary plants; the other stood aghast to 
think that anyone would dare try to kid us. 












































“JUST THINK, MAIZIE, WHEN WE DIDN'T KNOW WHAT 
WENT INTO MASHED POTATOES!" 
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Burning Out Tree Stumps 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 1 

issue of Horticulture, Page 14, the 
question is asked: ‘“‘How may I treat a 
fresh elm stump to cause it to rot quickly?”’ 
There is a quicker way to get rid of it than 
by rotting. If it has been sawed off so as 
to leave a smooth flat top to the stump, 
then with an auger or bit of three-fourths- 
inch diameter bore from three to five holes, 
according to the size of the stump, about 
four inches deep, spacing them about equal 
distances apart. 

Fill each hole nearly full of potassium 
nitrate (saltpetre) then pour in water, 
leaving only room enough so that it can 
be tightly corked. In about two or three 
months’ time, the stumps will when set on 
fire, burn out down into the ground. 

Many years ago I saw my father get rid 
of a whole field of apple tree stumps in this 
way. If poplar and willow tree stumps are 
treated in similar fashion, they will never 
send up any shoots. 

—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Protection From Rodents 


EAR EDITOR—We read many arti- 

cles about protecting young fruit trees 
as well as ornamentals against rodents, but 
I find that lead paint in any color gives 
the best results. It is harmless to trees and 
good for two years or more. Just take an 
old paint brush and little lead paint and 
you do not have to be an expert to paint 
the cut branches. After a heavy snowfall 
cut suckers of apple trees and leave them 
on the snow for rabbits to eat. You will 
be surprised how they eat them and will 
save many other trees and shrubs. 

—L. J. Muller. 

Westbury, N. Y. 


Thrifty Christmas Cactus 
EAR EDITOR—wWe are proud of 


our Christmas cactus plants, which 
are 30 years old. A few years ago the 
original plant became so large that we had 
to divide it and this year the smaller plant 
(which is not much different in size now) 
has bloomed continuously since early in 
November. There have been 50 beautiful 
blossoms on it and at present it has two 
blossoms and two buds. Perhaps a dozen 
buds fell off this year. The original plant 
has had just one blossom so far but buds 
are beginning to appear on this plant and 
no doubt it will continue to bloom for the 
next two months. 

We water the Christmas cactus once a 
week and when Spring arrives and it is 
warm enough to set the plants outdoors, 
we place them on a stand under the for- 
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sythia bushes, where they are shaded from 
the hot sun, yet benefit from the fresh air 
and rain. In the Fall before the plants are 
taken indoors, we use the hose to wash out 
of the pots as much of the soil as possible, 
and then refill with new soil to give them 
a fresh start. At regular intervals they are 
then fed with plantabbs and they certainly 
have thrived under this treatment. 


—Enmily S. Clark. 
Needham, Mass. 


Growing Maidenhair Fern 
EAR EDITOR—In the October 15 


issue I read with interest an article 
entitled ‘Plants for Rooms With Little 
Sunlight.’’ This is a condition which exists 
in the old farm residence in North Dakota 
that I call home. The article says, however, 
“The ordinary farm home seems to be no 
place for maidenhair ferns.’’ Perhaps not, 
but I have good success with that loveliest 
of lovely ferns, Adiantum capillus-veneris, 
a sine qua non of which is absence of direct 
sunlight except that diffused through some- 
thing like lacy curtains and then only an 
hour or so a day. A fairly cool room with 
a temperature above freezing but not ex- 
ceeding 80 degrees is needed,-along with 
moderate moisture. No fussing is needed 
and you are rewarded the year around with 
dense, light green, lacy, filigree-like foliage. 

—W.E. H. Porter. 

Hansboro, N. D. 








The 1944 Seed Situation 
F GARDEN workers buy judi- 


ciously and co-operate with the 
seedsmen, the 1944 seed situation 
should present no serious problems. 
Little Danish cabbage seed will be 
available, and some varieties of other 
vegetables will be short or entirely 
lacking. Yet the situation can be met 
satisfactorily if seed buyers will per- 
mit seedsmen to substitute the near- 
est variety they are able to supply. 

Victory gardeners can help most 
with the seed situation by making 
their plans early and by placing their 
orders as soon as possible. Also, care 
should be exercised not to order an 
over-supply. Many experienced gar- 
deners have already placed their 
orders for next Spring. 

Some seed supplies may be sent to 
the liberated countries and this may 
affect domestic supplies; but all in 
all, the seed situation for 1944 will 
not be disturbing if everyone will 
proceed with caution and in good 
time. 
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Forcing Regal Lilies 


EAR EDITOR—The Garden Digest 

page of December 1, in discussing the 
forcing of regal lilies, does not tell all that 
is known regarding this lily as a forcer. 
As a matter of record, I should point out 
that it does not make any new roots in a 
low temperature such as would prevail in a 
coldframe in the late Fall and Winter, nor 
in the open ground. 

I know from experience that newly 
potted bulbs received from the Northwest 
and buried underground along with tulips 
and daffodils in early November have had 
no new roots whatever when brought 
inside in February, the same condition 
applying to pots placed in a frame. More- 
over, the old roots if at all withered are of 
no service to the bulbs and even those that 
are fairly plump make but very few new 
fibers. 

The regal lily, if it is to be forced, 
should, after potting in October, be placed 
in a temperature of 50 to 60 degrees. Root 
action and growth will start almost 
simultaneously. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Heat Under Surface Soil 


EAR EDITOR—There is reason to 

believe that the title, “‘Starving Out 
Crab Grass’’ does not properly describe 
what takes place when roofing paper mulch 
is used to destroy that pest, as described in 
Horticulture of November 15. Heat, rather 
than starvation, is probably the lethal 
agent. 

In full sun, bare, packed earth has some- 
times registered as much as 23.4 degrees 
Fahrenheit higher than similar earth in the 
deep shade of trees. On hot afternoons, 
temperatures have been found at a depth 
of six inches that were 13.2 above that of 
the atmosphere. 

A thin mulch of dead weeds, a square 
of burlap, or a sheet of iron placed flat on 
the ground did not reduce the temperature 
below that of bare earth, both tests being 
in full sunlight. On the other hand, these 
materials elevated six inches above the sur- 
face reduced soil temperatures from 10 to 
15 degrees. 

It appears likely that the space beneath 
the roofing paper becomes a veritable bake- 
oven in sunlight. 

In the case of blue grass lawns, this 
method should be tried with extreme cau- 
tion. Crab grass is very probably more 
heat-resistant than the coolness-loving blue 
grass. In such cases the liberal use of lime 
and phosphate will be found very helpful. 

—H. F. Stoke. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Pruning Fruit 





Trees — 


It is important that this work be given 
eareful consideration in times like these 


E first pruning of tree fruits usually 
takes place at the time the plants are 
set. In the case of trees purchased at a 
greater age than one year, this first trim- 
ming probably occurred in the nursery 
row. This initial pruning is important 
because the future framework of any fruit 
tree is dependent for its development on the 
start given it in the early years. 

One-year trees which have tops consist- 
ing of unbranched, whip-like stems are 
pruned by simply heading them back to a 
height of not more than four feet. Two- 
year trees which were headed in the nur- 
sery the year before need more thoughtful 
handling. 

In general, the second pruning should 


Any branch which arises at about the 
same position as the one chosen for the 
leader and which promises to compete with 
it should be removed entirely. Not all of 
the lateral branches may need shortening 
except when better balance seems possible 
by removing part of one or more which 
may appear to be disproportionately long. 
Care in selecting these framework branches 
will avoid the later development of weak 
crotches and, in general, make for a bal- 
anced tree. 

Pruning in subsequent seasons should 
consist of little more than the removal of 
crowding or wrongly directed branches in 
order to further structurally good frame- 
work development. It should be remem- 








leave one sturdy upper branch in a leading 
position and three or four others pointing 
in different directions laterally. These lat- 
eral branches should be so selected that 
they are spaced up and down the main stem 
or trunk at intervals of not less than six 
inches. 











Showing how to remove a large limb. 
Arrow indicates first undercut. 
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Courtesy Ohio State University. 


Cutting to a strong lateral, as at L, is the most desirable method of shortening 
a limb. The cut at “a” where a side branch has been removed is properly made. 


bered that too much pruning of young 
trees can seriously delay them in coming 
into bearing. The less pruning young fruit 
trees get the better they will establish them- 
selves and the quicker will they bear fruit. 

The above suggestions apply particu- 
larly to apples, pears, sour cherries and 
plums. Most growers prefer to prune sweet 
cherries no more than necessary to form 
balanced heads and as little as possible 
when they grow older. Also, anyone who 
handles one of the so-called quintuplet 
trees now being widely sold will need to be 
alert when pruning. 

Because peach trees grow more quickly, 
all nursery plants are shipped with tops 
only one year old. Pruning peaches at 
planting time is usually done by cutting 
the main stem back to a height of about 
five feet and then shortening the side 
branches to a bud or two. All of these 
buds are permitted to start growth if 
they will, after which a few framework 
branches are selected and the unwanted 
stubs or spurs removed. As with the other 
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This cut to a lateral was improperly 
made. Lateral “A” is too small a limb 
at which to place a cut. The cut across 
the main limb “B” should have been 
on line “C” to permit healing of the 
wound, Note that the high stub “S” is 
dying back because it is above the 
active cambium in limb A-B. 


fruits, young peaches will need only slight 
corrective pruning in the years immediately 
following. 

After the trees come into bearing, more 
pruning can be given, particularly the 
peach trees just mentioned. Peach trees are 
pruned to keep the centers of the trees open 
and to induce new shoots to grow on the 
main branches. The branches are shortened 
by cutting them off above outward grow- 
ing shoots which will carry on. Every few 
years, peaches should be given heavier 
pruning by removing sizeable inside 
branches near the tops of the trees. 

Old apple trees which are poorly fed 
will be invigorated by pruning. Pruning 
should consist of thinning out weak wood 
and stopping slender outside shoots. The 
idea is to keep the lower branches fruitful 
and prevent the formation of too tall trees. 
In the case of old trees which have already 
grown too tall, any program for lowering 
their heads should be carried out over a 
period of several years. Beheading them 
in one operation will produce a forest of 
young shoots growing vertically with the 
result that the pruning problems of sub- 
sequent years will be aggravated. 

Pear trees respond to the same technique 
of little pruning when young and increased 
thinning as age and fruiting take place. 
Very tall old trees respond to feeding and 
pruning by producing new fruiting spurs 
on new wood. 

Sour cherries respond to heavier prun- 
ing than the sweet-fruited varieties. Older 
plants will need thinning of tops and re- 
moval of interior branches to keep the 
fruiting wood on the lower parts of the 
trees productive. 

Japanese plums will continue fruitful if 
the main branches are headed back to side 
branches and the smaller outside shoots are 
shortened. Older plants of European plums 
will also need thinning. 
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Pick Vegetables at Any Time 


HE time of day has no material effect 

on the vitamin C content of vegetables, 
according to a report by Hans Platenius of 
Cornell University. Writing in Farm Re- 
search, Mr. Platenius states that as far as 
nutritive properties are concerned, growers 
can harvest their crops at any convenient 
time and housewives need not stay up late 
at night to can vegetables picked in the 
evening. 

It is true that vegetables contain less 
water in the evening than they do in the 
morning and tested on a fresh weight basis, 
any harvested late in the day will appear 
to contain more vitamin C. However, 
when the fluctuations in water content are 
disregarded and calculations are made on a 
dry weight basis, any changes in vitamin 
content have been proved to be insignifi- 
cant. It is important, however, that vege- 
tables be rushed from the garden to the 
cooking pot with the least possible delay. 


Growing Plants in Bands 


NE of the strongest arguments for the 

growing of vegetable and flower 
plants in bottomless bands rather than 
transplanting them into flats is that there is 
no check to the banded plants when planted 
out. Writing in Grower Talks, George J. 
Ball points out that the square, vertical- 
sided plant bands hold two and a half times 
more soil than round, tapering clay pots 
of equal top diameter. This bulk of soil 
can easily become over-watered. Watering 


carelessly or when the soil does not require 


it, will result in decaying roots in either a 
band or a pot. 

During the depth of Winter it is espe- 
cially important to avoid excessive water- 
ing. In the use of any bands at this time, 
assuming that normally moist soil is used, 
only enough water should be applied to 
reach the roots. The soil below the roots 
need not be soaked until new roots have 
worked into it. The mass of lower soil in 
each band should be examined before 
watering. 

When watering is done carefully, the 
greater mass of soil in bands is an advan- 
tage in permitting greater root develop- 
ment. 


Handling Ammonium Nitrate 


T IS unfortunate that the impression has 

become established in some sections that 
ammonium nitrate is dangerous to handle 
due to its explosive properties and that it 
presents undue fire hazards. Writing in 
The Fertilizer Review, C. W. Whittaker 
and A. L. Mehring, state that while the 
material will explode if subjected to strong 
detonation, such detonation is difficult 
to produce and is extremely improbable 


under farm or garden conditions. Anyone 
who handles ammonium nitrate with the 
same care he uses in handling other nitrog- 
enous fertilizers need have no fear. 

As for the fire hazard, these authors state 
that piles or thin layers of ammonium ni- 
trate by itself can not be made to burn 
except by an application of an outside 
source of heat. Bags in which ammonium 
nitrate fertilizers have been stored or 
shipped are inflammable and should be de- 
stroyed, as should also bags that have con- 
tained sodium nitrate, especially if made 
of paper. Cloth or burlap bags which have 
contained nitrates should be washed free 
of the chemical by prolonged soaking and 
repeated rinsing in fresh water. 








BOOK AWARD 


T IS announced by the Board of 

Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society that its award 
for the most important and valuable 
horticultural book of the year 1943 
has been awarded to Dr. Merritt L. 
Fernald and Professor Alfred C. 
Kinsey for the book entitled ‘Edible 
Wild Plants of Eastern North 
America.” This book is the most 
comprehensive and scholarly work 
dealing with the subject which has 
yet been published. 




















Prevention of Sun Scald 


UN scald results from the exposure of 

tender bark to the sun and may result 
from unwise trimming or injudicious thin- 
ning. Sometimes sun scald may kill a tree 
that is fully exposed by the removal of an- 
other tree nearby. A recent publication by 
M. A. Huberman of the Northeast Forest 
Experiment Station establishes beyond 
question the fact that sun scald on white 
pine may be serious on the southwest side 
of the trunks of trees. He finds the injury 
is restricted to the dark-colored smooth- 
barked trees on the north and east edges of 
openings made in forest stands. Such open- 
ings are frequent in the construction of 
new drives and roadways. 

The obvious remedy for sun scald is 
judicious pruning or the attaining of the 
objective by a gradual removal or pruning 
through a series of years. Where this is im- 
possible, wrapping with burlap or build- 
ing paper greatly lessens the danger of 
injury. 

One must bear in mind that it is the 
young, tender bark previously shaded 
which is the most likely to be affected. This 
explains why young trees dug from the 
woods often fail on sunny lawns. 
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Too Much Fertilizer 
AVING first satisfied themselves that 


over-concentration of fertilizer salts 
is a common cause of greenhouse soil diffi- 
culties, F. G. Merkle and E. C. Dunkle of 
Pennsylvania State College set up pot ex- 
periments in which seeds of eight common 
greenhouse and field crops were germi- 
nated and grown under varying degrees of 
fertilization. 

Careful records of speed of germination, 
per cent germination, and subsequent 
growth were made. Germination of all 
plants was most rapid in the unfertilized 
pots, that is the ones having the lowest salt 
concentration. Frequently germination was 
delayed several days by moderate salt con- 
centrations. For some plants, such as toma- 
toes and soybeans, germination was in- 
hibited at moderate salt concentrations. 
Corn and potatoes germinated at all con- 
centrations but were somewhat delayed at 
the higher values. Cucumbers, cabbage, 
and radishes gave a lower percentage ger- 
mination when the salt concentrations were 
high. 

After the seed is germinated the plant 
can tolerate a higher salt concentration. 
However, very high concentrations lower 
yields even though they may not be high 
enough to be fatal. 


Preventing Seed Injury 


Eastern States Cooperator cautions 
against rough handling of vegetable 
seeds, particularly the larger seeds such as 
peas and beans which have paired cotyle- 
dons with dry, brittle embryos. Dropping 
a bag or walking on one may reduce germi- 
nation of its contents by as much as 10 per 
cent or more by cracking the seeds inter- 
nally. 

Likewise the seed of beets and Swiss 
chard will crumble readily. This injury 
breaks up the seed clusters and increases the 
loose hull accumulation which interferes 
with uniform seeding. 


Value of Poultry Manure 


OULTRY manure that is fresh or that 

has been carefully stored is a high- 
nitrogen, complete fertilizer, according to 
data accumulated by J. W. White of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. A ton 
of fresh poultry manure contains, Mr. 
White estimates, 32.7 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 19.8 pounds of phosphorus, and 7.8 
pounds of potassium. A mixture of 54 
pounds of dried poultry manure, 35 
pounds of superphosphate and 11 pounds 
of 60 per cent muriate of potash analyzes 
according to the 1943 victory garden fer- 
tilizer formula, 3-8-7. This makes it a 
valuable fertilizer. 
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Campanulas in a Cold Climate — 


They are grown with success by the author of 
this article at an altitude of 2000 feet in Maine 


HEN reading about plants whose 

climatic tolerance is not a matter of 
general knowledge, I have long wished 
that elevation above sea level, snow cover- 
age and Winter temperatures might be in- 
cluded among the basic data. This was 
the case with the article on campanulas in 
Horticulture of November 1, 1943. 

My garden at Upton, Me., lies at an 
elevation of 2000 feet, on the ridge of a 
hill that is fully exposed to wind and sun, 
although local shade is provided by rocks, 
trees, and other plants. In all but the most 
exceptional Winters, snow drifts several 
feet deep and remains for months, while 
the temperature may drop to 30 and 40 
degrees below zero. 

In this situation Campanula rotundi- 
folia grows so rampantly as to slip into the 
category of weeds; and to prevent its 
usurping all the partially open spaces and 
nesting into rosettes of sempervivum and 
saxifraga, androsace, and the rarer rela- 
tives of its own tribe, the plants must be 
cut down ruthlessly before their seeds be- 
come ripe. One result of this treatment is 
a second period of bloom, characterized by 
marked intensity of color, in the later sea- 
son, although it is sparser than the earlier 
growth. 

From a single packet of seed sown, some 
eight or ten years ago,—assisted possibly 
by some crossing with other species—con- 
siderable variety in form and color has 
emerged. There are narrow tubes of pale 
lavender and others that might almost be 
called pink, still others nearly white; there 
are ‘‘bells’’ of the ordinary form, and bells 
as rotund as if they had been shaped over 
a sphere. Occasionally a flower opens flat 
as a clematis, having eight or more lobes. 
A certain small plant presented flowers 
frilled—as with a circular flounce—at the 
lobes. Through an attempt to assure its 
safety, this plant was lost; but from its 
seed I am watching for a recurrence of the 
rare beauty of the frilled flower. 

Of smaller campanulas, C. bellardi is, 
for me, the most prolific and likewise one 
of the most exquisite inhabitants of the 
garden. Its foliage is finely formed and of 
a vivid green; in bloom, hundreds of small 
full bells with recurving lobe-tips, of 
glinting translucent blue that is only 
slightly tinged with lavender, hundreds of 
these bells quiver in the lightest breeze 
from the top of four or five-inch stems. 
Occasionally, too, the corolla may be nearly 
white. For two or three weeks the beauty 
continues, and the picture made by one 
special mat that has reached a length of 
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some four feet at the foot of bearded iris 
is one to be eagerly recalled. 

Adjoining grows another gem, C. pulla, 
the flowers of which, sometimes a full inch 
in length, are of a vivid glistening violet 
purple, while the stem is slightly taller than 
is that of bellardi. Healthy and buoyant in 
the highlands of Maine, neither of these 
alpine species has, to my knowledge, long 
survived the hot humidity of Massachu- 
setts. 

C. glomerata acaulis lacks all the grace 
and charm of the two just named. Its foli- 
age is less refined and the flowers are pro- 
duced in a huddled clump. But the patches 
that it makes of a strong violet tone seldom 
escape visitors without a word of pleasure, 
and it blooms when most small things have 
passed. 

C. poscharskyana is very lovely, but has 
never wintered more than once for me; C. 
lasiocarpa has bloomed only meagerly. C. 
stansfieldi is excellent in form and sub- 
stance, and its deep color gives the effect 
of an almost metallic blue. One small 
plant, supposedly C. raineri, flowered this 
year for the first time, and is a thing of 
great charm. But the bell seems wider than 
in the photograph given by Farrer, al- 
though the foliage appears as typical. 

Certain species—or forms—have so far 
not been identified. One, basically a C. 
carpatica, has wide and fairly shallow flow- 


ers of a silvery lavender. The early bloom 
is typically five-lobed, but after awhile 
flowers appear with six and even seven 
lobes. In these latter, the stigma frequently 
divides into four sections at the tip, — 
whereas, so far as I have observed, that of 
the five-lobed form always has three sec- 
tions. 

Last season one plant, of seedlings 
grown from the six- and seven-lobed flow- 
ers, presented a six-lobed flower with a 
stigma divided into a five-pointed star. 
What may be the significance of all this? 
Several expert growers have seen the strain 
in question, but no one could place it. 
Whether it is the result of an attempt at 
hybridizing that I made a few years ago, 
still believing it possible to remember every 
matter of interest, is a mystery. 

C. saxifraga is a sheer glory. Grown 
from seed, the plants thus far have given 
three principal tones: a deeper and a paler 
purple-mauve, and an intenser tone that, 
by contrast always gives me the feeling of 
Yale blue. The texture is uniquely rich, 
moderately thick, both soft and firm. The 
flower stems curve outward and upward 
from among the spoon-shaped leaves, each 
one ending in an enormous flower, erect 
instead of drooping, and so displaying the 
vivid disk of white at the base of the corolla 
cup. There may be scores of flowers on a 
single plant—a magnificent sight as they 
play among the rocks. 

C. pyramidalis proves hardy in a pro- 
tected spot and adds greatly to the later 
season with its stalks of blue or white. A 
lavender C. punctata and a blue platycodon 
also thrive, but the white platycodon 
seemed to be more tender. 

For the last I have saved a dazzling rela- 
tive of the group, Michauxia campanu- 
loides. It took some three or four years for 
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Blue Carpet is a handsome variety of Campanula carpatica with clear blue, 
bell-shaped flowers on a plant growing only a few inches tall. 
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Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care ... the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(axc HIGGINS CO, 


Order LILACS Now 


For Early Spring Planting 


(We list 60 of the best 
varieties) 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets 
(Well. 3431) Mass. 








Weston 


TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 








Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 

















Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 









Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 














seedlings to come into bloom, and the tap- 
roots were so long that some of them did 
not survive transplanting. Those that did, 
threw up stalks of nearly four feet, stiff, 
stiffly branched and coarse. The leaf is also 
coarse. Indeed, except for the flower, the 
entire plant is rough and hairy, quite with- 
out delicacy. 

The bloom, however, is a thing to 
marvel over. From bud to fully opened 
flower every detail is bold and superb. The 
petals, that recurve like Turkscap lilies, 


are gleaming white; the ovary is translu- 
cent green, shaped like some oriental dome; 
the pistil, stiff, long, with a tangle of yel- 
low-pollened filaments about it. Biennials, 
the gorgeous things failed even to set seed 
either for the multitude of bees, or under 
hand pollination. 

It would be gratifying if someone who 
has scientific knowledge should tell us more 
of this delightful tribe. 

—May Jacobs. 
Lincoln, Mass. 





Okra in Home Gardens 


KRA is a tender plant, close kin to 
cotton and therefore often relegated 
to the cotton growing states. It thrives 
best when nights as well as days are warm, 
but it is good for northern gardens where 
there are several weeks of growing weather. 
Okra is reputed in the best horticultural 
circles to relish humidity, the kind that 
makes human beings suffer, but it also 
stands high and dry temperatures better 
than almost any vegetable. Its long tap 
root penetrates to the moisture far below 
the surface and its broad leaves shade the 
ground, reducing weed growth. 

In the making of shrimp, chicken and 
other gumbos, okra is indispensable and it 
adds both flavor and a thick, meaty con- 
sistency to ordinary vegetable soups. The 
pods are easily dried when cut. crosswise, 
strung and hung to dry in a place that can 
be protected from dust. It is easy to string 
them on heavy white thread, using a coarse 
needle. One may hang the chains over the 
cross piece of a metal coat hanger, so they 
do not touch each other, and put them 
in a warm, dry closet. When the wide, 
green sections have shriveled into hard 
greyish bits, it is time to store them in oat- 
meal cartons or in glass jars. Soak them 
begpre using in Winter cookery. 

A statistically-minded gardener has esti- 
mated that 100 feet of row will yield 800 
okra pods! The amount is variable as okra 
bears in warm climates all Summer. Those 
who have acquired a taste for okra can 

















The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris — 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 

Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and 


Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 





142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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scarcely have too much. If you are some- 
what doubtful of the excellence of okra, 
start learning to like it with a ragout of 
fried onions, fried sliced okra — both 
browned slightly —— and a smothering of 
fresh or canned tomatoes. Let all stew 
together until it is a blend of tenderness. 

Dwarf Green Early and White Lighten- 
ing are two okra varieties that are adapted 
to northern sections. They both mature 
edible pods in 50 days. If seed is sowed 
just as soon as the ground warms up in 
Spring, there should be enough time for 
plants to yield plentifully in northern 
Summers. 

Gather the pods when they are young 
and do not let one elude your vigilance 
and become hard—unless on a plant set 
aside for seed production. 

—NMary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. 


Forcing Skunk Cabbage 


OON now will be a good time for any- 

one who lives near the country or who 
has gasolene enough to drive out, to gather 
a few wild things to force indoors. For 
instance, an experiment which few people 
have dared try, but one well worth trying, 
is to dig up a plant of the skunk cabbage 
carefully, bring it indoors and force it to 
open. You will have a most interesting 
experience watching the unfolding, but 
you must be careful not to bruise the 
leaves, for it is the bruising that causes the 
dreadful odor. 

Other reminders of Spring are the pussy 
willow and shadbush. One may gather 
sprays of both to force, but must take along 
sharp scissors to cut the branches, and thus 
avoid mutilating the shrubs. 

Of course this gathering must be done 
with the permission of the owner of the 
land, but few people would deny you 
permission for these plants, especially if 
you promise to take only short branches. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, never a song like the one that sings 
Of home and a glowing grate 
With lights shining through the wintry dusk 
On a little garden gate.” 
—Cristel Hastings. 
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Tuswre the SUCCESS of your seeds 


by planting in WELL NOURISHED soil 





CAN YOU REALLY GET 
“CATALOG ILLUSTRATION” RESULTS? 


Too often the gardener experiences despair 
when he compares his own meager results 
with the exciting illustrations shown in 
his favorite seed catalog. Yet it is not 
the seeds that are at fault, not the plant- 
ing nor the care, but the condition of the 
soil itself. If the soil does not contain suf- 
ficient plant food in approximately the 
correct proportion, it obviously cannot yield 
an abundant crop. 





TEST SOIL BEFORE PLANTING 


Plants, like humans, require a_ balanced 
diet. They must have the correct amount 
of vital food elements. These elements, 
when found lacking, are supplied to the 
deficient soil by means of fertilizer in the 
correct chemical equation to bring the soil 
back into balance and to promote healthy 
plant growth. In order to determine this, 
soil should be tested before planting and 
as the growing period progresses. 


THE THREE VITAL ELEMENTS 


Nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium are 
the three elements which have been found 
to be almost universally lacking in varying 
degrees in soils. In general it is considered 
that nitrogen promotes growth of leaves, 
stock and stems; phosphorous promotes 
germination of seeds, fruits, flowers and 
general plant vigor; potassium is important 
to root growth. 








This inexpensive SOIL TEST KiT 
can make the difference between 
garden success and failure... 


With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit you can easily correct 
the condition that might otherwise lead to failure. 
It will show you what plants will grow best in your 
present soil; how to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to the specific 
plants you want to grow; what kind and how much 
fertilizer you need for greatest economy and best results. 


* 





GUESSWORK DOESN'T PAY 


— From this study of vital plant elements, it 
becomes apparent that by adding fertilizer 
haphazardly, the gardener may be harming 
his garden rather than helping it. For 
example, he may be over-dosing his plants 
with one element when as a matter of fact 
it may sorely need another. 





WHAT ARE pH PREFERENCES? 


All plants and vegetables have a natural 
preference for soils of varying degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity. The modern method 
of measuring and expressing the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity preferred by a particu- 
lar plant is known as pH preference. Only 
through testing your soil can you determine 
its pH value. The Sudbury instruction book 
tells you how to change the pH of the soil 
to meet your plant requirements. 


TESTING SOIL IS SIMPLE AS A,B,C 


You don’t need a degree in chemistry to use 
the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. If you can read 
and compare colors on a chart, you can test 
your own soil in 10 minutes’ time. Remem- 
ber, there are only 4 primary tests for soil 
to determine its pH rating and its contents 
of nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 








SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


needs of lawn grasses, 75 flowers, 50 vege- 4 
tables. No chemistry knowledge required. postpas 


Other Soil Test Kit models from $2.00 to $22.50 


Makes 50 individual tests for acidity and for 
the three vital plant food elements. Shows 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 392 DUTTON RD., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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The New All-America Rose for 1944 
Mme. Chiang Kai- — Voted by judges the. 


outstanding Rose Novelty of this year 


For the place of honor in your garden—you'll want this 
graceful, fragrant, superlatively beautiful Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek rose, named for the esteemed and lovely First 
Lady of China! 


Selected by judges as America’s finest rose for 1944, this 
exquisite creation unfurls its “long spiral buds slowly, 
revealing daintily shaped, smooth textured petals of light 
clear canary yellow. 


The perfect form, delightful fragrance, sheer elegance and 
vigorous growth, combined with those indefinable qualities 
that breeding alone can convey, truly depict the patrician 
in “Mme. Chiang Kai-shek,’ * and make it a rose you'll be 
unusually proud to own. 


Price $2.00 each $20.00 a dozen 





oh 1 
. Girth NEW DAPHNE “SOMERSET 
las Mac This sweetly fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne 
x} 4 > H » © Ml > > ; > ay j 2¢ Ss 
The “Conisnantelé Mane’ ~a-drend now teheld 406 08 B00 ager a bg ers eee : ee omg — 
é r - : sins ring May 
proportion and exceptional color—hardy, vigorous and free- ? PETC a ociety, uring ay anc 


June the plants are covered with fragrant arbutus-like 
starry flowers in clusters 6 to 8 inches long. Height 3 ft. 
Foliage practically ever green. May be used as hedge. 
Spaced 18 inches apart, it will grow into tight, fine mass. 
Takes kindly to clipping—perfectly hardy without pro- 
tection. 


blooming. Strong bushes with dark green, healthy foliage. 
Tulip-shaped buds open slowly into glorious flowers of rose, 
gold and salmon exquisitely blended. 


Price $1.50 $15.00 a dozen 
SEND FOR WAYSIDE'S BOOK CATALOG 


Truly the most beautiful floral catalog ever published. 192 pages— 
profusely illustrated, with more than 200 true-to-life color 
illustrations—full of detailed plant descriptions and cultural in- 
furmation. Shows newest and finest Wayside offerings in roses, Te cl 

flowering shrubs and plants. To be sure of getting this out- Ay e CRN cd a Ry 
standing book enclose 25¢ in coins or stamps to cover postage 


and handling costs. 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Price 15-18"' —= $2.00 each 























ak BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
by Flowerlie 


Hemerocallis HYPERION, acknowledged to be the 
finest moderate priced Hemerocallis now obtainable, is one of 
the many, many luscious garden subjects better supplied by 
Flowerfield. These fine large citron-yellow trumpets bloom, in 
great numbers on strong tall stems and produce persistently 
through July and August. each 75¢, doz. $7.50 
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on... . 
1944 Spring Catalogs 
This Spring, Flowerfield will have TWO large colorful 
catalogs, each containing many timely hints for better 
gardens. Both catalogs are filled with heart-warming 
four color illustrations of all your favorite flowers, 
vegetables and fruits. One catalog has been prepared 
expressly for seeds, and lists the finest quality seeds for 
better vegetable gardens or annual flower beds. 








The other is devoted to bulbs, roots and plants for which Flower- 
field has so long been famous—Listings of the World-famous 
Flowerfield IRIS Kaempferi, prize winning Gladiolus—named 
varieties of Peonies, Lilies, Dahlias, Cannas, Roses and many 
other beautiful favorites for the garden. Send for your copy of 
these catalogs and see how inexpensively you can have the best 
—at Flowerfield. 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 


mailing and handling costs i ‘ 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM -« 40 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield. Long Island, N. Y, — 
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— (Daylilies) are illustrated on the 
cover of Flowerfield’s Spring 1944 bulb and plant 
catalog. Each catalog will be mailed separately. 
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SEEDS FOR GARDEN AND LAWN 


SOLD THROUGH LOCAL DEALERS 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 








FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





uirrel’s 

PE wsvenss $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.25 
“Eye-Safe” 

Feeder ....... $1.75 
Squirrel-Proof a: 

Safe” Feeder .$3.75 

Folder mailed on 

request. 
audubon py workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


Burpee’s wisi, 














Luscious 
golden orange giants, 
beautiful in salads, 
fine for canning and 
juice. Very high in Vita- 
mins A and ©. So thick-meated 
almost no room for seeds. 

Packet of Seeds 15c, postpaid. 
@ Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free @ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 
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Medal Awards in New York 


HE January flower show of The Hor- 

ticultural Society of New York was 
the occasion for the presentation of gold 
medals to two outstanding figures in horti- 
culture. 

T. H. Everett, horticulturist of the New 
York Botanical Garden, was given the 
George D. Pratt Medal of Achievement for 
the Professional Gardener in recognition of 
his achievements and leadership in the field. 
This medal is the last of 10 given to the 
society in 1933 by the late George D. 
Pratt, who stipulated that one medal each 
year for a period of 10 years should be 
given ‘‘to the professional gardener chosen 
by the society's exhibition committee as 
an outstanding member of his craft.”’ 

Mr. Everett holds the National Diploma 
in Horticulture, given by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in England, and was the 
first to receive the Dummer Memorial Prize 
for the best collection of British flora made 
in 1925. Since Mr. Everett took the posi- 
tion of horticulturist at the New York 
Botanical Garden in 1933, he has been 
responsible for the construction of a new 
rock garden, the re-arrangement of the 
conservatory in a naturalistic manner, the 
development of an educational program in 
practical gardening for the amateur, and 
last year was a leader in the Victory garden 
movement. 

Richardson Wright, chairman of the 
society's board of directors, presented the 
society's gold medal to A. T. De La Mare, 
editor and publisher of ‘‘Florists’ Ex- 
change’ for the past 55 years. Mr. De La 
Mare, who will celebrate his 91st birthday 
in February, is still active and was given 
this signal honor in recognition of his con- 
tribution to horticulture both as editor of 
this magazine and as editor and publisher 
of innumerable books on horticulture and 
related subjects. 


Boston's Spring Flower Show 


HE gardens of the United Nations will 

constitute the theme of the 1944 
Spring flower show in Boston. In the list 
will be a Pan-American garden, emphasiz- 
ing the good neighbor policy of the present 
day, something which can be emphasized 
in the language of flowers and plants, as 
well as in a political manner. A Chinese 
garden, a Russian garden and an English 
garden will be among those to have a place 
in this show, and, of course, an all-Ameri- 
can garden. 

In addition to these gardens, which will 
occupy the main hall, there will be great 
numbers of flower groups throughout the 
building in which orchids, roses, acacias, 
azaleas, carnations and other flowers will 
be included. As in 1943, this year’s show 
will be held in Horticultural Hall, the 
home of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. It will be continued for eight 
days, from March 18 through March 25. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
orange, salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, 
purple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Abelia Grandifiora, 12- 15”, Ree $s. = 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15”, 2 for Se streak 


Cornus, Kausa and Mas, 18- 24” fo ere $0 
Cotoneasters in 9 varieties, 3 for bo Ae -50 
Daphne Mezereum, 6-9”, 3 for.......... -50 
Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flow — > ae 
Dosweots, Single, White, common, 18-24” ‘25 
ELAS aera 2.50 
Enkianthus campanulata, 6-8”, 2 for .... .50 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 years, each .. .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15", 4 for ..... -50 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetrapte ra, 15”, 2 for .50 
Hamamelis vernalis, 9-12”, 2 for ....... .50 
Hawthorn Washington, 12-18”, 3 for .... .50 
Hydrangea blue, a <o in o5 6 pee ve .50 
Tlem Mulbete, 4”, 4 for ................. -50 
Tlex Opaca, 6-8”, 4 for ................ .50 
Ilex Verticillata, 12-18”, 3 for ......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........... .50 
Kolkwitzia, Amabilis, - yA ft eae .50 
Koelreuteria paniculata, 8- 10”, 2 for .... .50 
Lilacs, French, 13 varieties, 12 eT incue .50 
Magnolia alba superba, 12-15” ......... .75 
Magnolia glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .......... .50 
Magnolia grandiflora, 6-8”, 2 for ....... .50 
Magnolia lenni, 12-15” ................ -75 
Magnolia liliflora, 12-15” .............. .75 
Magnolia rustica rubra, 12-15” ......... .75 
Magnolia soulangeana, 12-15” .......... -76 
Magnolia soulangeana, Nigra, 12-15” .... .75 
Magnolia stellata, 8-10” .............. -75 
Mock orange in variety, 12-15”, 3 for .... .50 
Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........... -50 
Nansens Cherry, 15-18”, 3 for. ........ .50 
Oaks, Scarlet and Willow, 18”, 3 for .... .60 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 ....... 4.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for .......... -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8- 12 ES 6 adood a: wa buscal 
Pinus Mugho, 4-7” 5 for 1 Gr .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6- 8”. re .50 
ee eee, Se, OP . ck ccccceces .50 
Sorrell Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for .. .50 
Taxus, in 6 vars., 4-6”, 4 to 5 for’ .50, 100 7.00 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-12” .............. .50 
Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for .... .50 
Viburnum Leatherleaf, 6-8”, 2 for oa 
Woes Were, BEES. BOOP .cck cc cccescs .50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 180 rare and unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 











Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“FAVORITE DOZEN” 
at a special price. Just the variety you need to 
start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. ‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’’ writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and ver. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our ‘specials.’ 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose S 

H — Ohio 























WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY OF 


Schling'’s 
Garden Book 


A beautiful Spring Catalog of the best in 
flowers and vegetables for your garden 





This year it is more important than ever to get your request 
in early. The supply of catalogs is of necessity limited. To be 
sure to get your copy, please write promptly. We are offering 
the most talked- i new vegetables such as Bibb, Oakleaf, 
and Great Lakes Lettuce, Butternut Squash, Mason's Golden 
Midget Corn, etc. 


DON'T MISS THIS WONDERFUL 
VICTORY GARDEN SWEET CORN 


Mason’s Golden Midget Corn 


A really sensational new 
variety of sweet corn that 
makes this delectable veg- 
etable suitable for even 
the smallest Victory Gar- 
den. Because the regular 
sized sweet corn is too 
large and takes too much 
room to be practical in 
the average small garden, 
this new MIDGET corn is 
one of the most welcome 
things yet developed. Max 
‘Schling Seedsmen have 
introduced many _sensa- 
tionally good new varie- 
ties of vegetables and 
flowers but never anything 
more satisfactory than 
Mason's Golden Midget Corn—or one that meets a more 
definite need. Be sure to try this excellent corn. 


Liberal size packet (approx. 500 seeds) $1.00 
MASON'S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


has many outstanding qualities of which the 
following are perhaps most important: 


|. SMALL SIZE—I+ grows approximately 3 ft. 
high and can be planted at 6 to 8 inch intervals, 
rows |8 inches apart. 


2. LARGE YIELD—Each plant produces 3 to 5 


perfect ears measuring about 4!/, inches long. 


3. EARLY MATURITY—Average ess than 56 
days. A perfect subject for succession planting, 
or for a second crop following early vegetables. 


4. QUALITY AND FLAVOR—Unsurpassed in 
quality with the luscious sweetness of true 
Golden Bantam. 


You'll be delighted with it, on all counts. Order your seed promptly 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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DWARF FRUITS 


Branches of shrub-like small trees loaded 
to the ground with full-size Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Plums. Dwarf fruits are easier to 
care for and pick (no ladders) and less 
subject to disease. 


Groups should be selected for proper 
pollenizing. We offer a minimum home 
garden: 2 Apples (Wealthy, McIntosh), 2 
Pears (Clapps Favorite, Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German Prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All six 
are 2-year size, begin to bear a little next 
fall — $22.50. You may add additional 
kinds at $3.75 each. Most all the best 
varieties available in dwarf trees. 





Unbelievable quantities of large 
fruit. A mature (10-year) bush 
frequently bears over a gallon. 
No spraying, little cultivation. 
Just naturally grow and bear 
easily. We offer eight named 
kinds, all extra large berries, or 
will select for you if you just 
order “assorted.” We recom- 
mend 3-year, 1 to 14 feet, 10 for 
$9.50, but have 4-year-old, bear 
a little next year, 10 for $13. 


Over 1200 different hardy trees, shrubs, fruits, plants 
listed, described and priced in our 1944 SHORT GUIDE. 
Free; 25c West of Iowa. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Estab. 1878 50F Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 


Howto Use Them ...__..___... $1.50 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 

How to Maintain It 1.00 


BEGONIAS and How to Grow Them 1.00 
HOUSE PLANTS and How to Grow 

















, as 35 
Cacti and Succulents | 25 
Origin and Significance of Plant 

Names ae 50 
What Do You Know About ities 

IIR os 25 
Vegetable Dyes and wees to Make | 

Them... — 

Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
HORTICULTURE 
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Planning Spring Lawn Work 





AWN grasses are cool weather plants and 
should be given attention early in the 
season, This is true of both old lawns and 
those which are to be sown in Spring. 
For best results, it is essential that the grass 
get off to an early start in order that it may 
get ahead of weed growth and also be given 
an opportunity to root down against the 
time of heat and drought in late Summer. 
Therefore, any lawn seeding which has 
to be done in Spring should be given pri- 
ority over other tasks as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work. As with lawn soil 
preparation at any other season, as much 
organic material as possible should be 
worked into the top few inches. Because 
sowing is to follow immediately, better 
growth will result from the use in Spring 
of well-rotted manure, compost or fine, 
moist peat moss. Grading should also be 
done as carefully as possible and provision 
should be made for watering if a dry pe- 
riod occurs in late Spring. Most impor- 
tant, however, is getting the grass seed 
sown so that it can germinate during cool 
weather. 

Repair of injury to existing lawns is 
also an early Spring job. While it is im- 
portant that heaving be corrected by gently 
pressing the loosened turf back into place 
with a light roller, rolling is not the first 
approach to lawn repair. In fact, rolling 
should be delayed until the soil has dried 
sufficiently to prevent packing. 

Feeding and seeding the bare patches 
come first, because those two steps can, and 
should, be taken before the frost leaves the 
ground. The action of surface freezing and 
training will serve to distribute the fertili- 
zer at depths where the grass roots can come 
in contact with it. Also the same action 
will bury the grass seeds sufficiently to 
cause satisfactory germination. 

Feeding a lawn proves somewhat of a 


problem in war-time because some of the 
complete mixtures widely used for the pur- 
pose before Pearl Harbor are no longer 
available for the purpose. However, va- 
rious mixtures are still to be had; mixtures 
which contain all three major plant food 
elements. Ordinarily, about one-third of 
the season’s fertilizer requirements are 
given a lawn in early Spring. When no 
mechanical spreader is available, the fer- 
tilizer can be divided into two equal lots 
which can be sown at right angles to each 
other by hand following the manufactur- 
ers directions as to amount. 

On most lawns, there will be a Winter 
accumulation of driveway stones, sticks 
and other lawnmower hazards. Care must 
be exercised in raking off such débris. Too 
vigorous a job of raking will remove much 
Winter-loosened turf. What raking may 
seem necessary should be done immediately 
before rolling. If reseeding is delayed until 
rolling it will be well to loosen bare spots 
with an iron rake. 

Rolling should not be attempted as a 
means of correcting faults in fundamental 
grading. Ruts and ridges which may inter- 
fere with the smooth operation of the 
lawnmower should be smoothed out by 
raising the turf and adding to or taking 
away from the soil beneath it. Even when 
the soil is in suitable condition for roll- 
ing, the passage of too heavy a roller can 
be damaging, especially at the points where 
the roller is turned abruptly. 

The common practice of annually top- 
dressing lawns with soil brought in for the 
purpose is of doubtful value in home gar- 
dens. In most cases, the so-called loam is 
lacking in food and fiber and contains large 
numbers of weed seeds. 

The secret of a satisfactory lawn lies 
principally in maintenance which includes 
the free use of water. 
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: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Cli : 
: C) Enclosed is “ 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds. : 


: Name 











HARDY GARDEN 


ROSES 


VICTORY COLLECTION 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


All Roses listed below have 
proved their superiority. 


CRIMSON GLORY ( Patented)—A deep 
vivid crimson shaded ox-blood red. 

PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
ECLIPSE ( Patented )—The long stream- 
lined bud is of rich gold. 

PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE 
(Patented )—“A new shade of red such 
as is seen on old tapestry.” 

PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
MADAME JOSEPH PERRAUD — “En- 
chanting Nasturtium buff straying to 
luminous shell pink at petal edges.” 

PRICE: $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
ORANGE NASSAU (Patented )—Inner 
petals coral-red with bright orange-buff 
reverse. 
PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
PINK DIAMOND (Patented) — The 
large, bright pink buds open to light 
pink blooms of great size. 

PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 


R. M. S. QUEEN MARY (Patented) — 
Rich glowing salmon pink with orange 
base. Buds are long and pointed. 

PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
If purchased as a collection, this $9.00 
value for $7.50 including Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte, Winner All- 
America Award. 


The 25 cents for our new catalog may be 
deducted from your first order. 
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Madison, New Jersey 


Burpee's FA 
EGETABLES 


All 5 10c-Packets for price of 
one, to get acquainted. For 
™ your Victory Garden, post- 

paid--send dime today. 
Leaf Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
Crisp, tender and delicious. 
) Temate-—-M arglobe. Large, round, 
smooth, rich red . Solid, meaty, of finest flavor. 
we” Beet -~ ( awe Egyptian. Very early, top- 
shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 

iw Radish--Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 
crisp as ice, juicy and delicious, 
Carret--Chantenay. Smooth, 













, lowa 
(If west of Ohio, write, @ Clinton) 
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NEW KIT SAVES 


TIME and MONEY 


FOR GARDENERS 





Breck’s Seed Starting Kit is fun, garderier. 
Fun to plant, absorbing to watch. It’s com- 
plete, too — everything you need. It con- 
veniently fits your window sill. And the Kit 
is scientifically right, with controlled watering 
from the bottom. 

ALL FOR $1.00: 3 green boxes of water-tight, 
mold-resistant fibre — not paper — 514” long 
(each with 3 seeding trays—9 in all). A 
capacity of some 10 dozen seedlings. Ample 
fill of sterilized Mica-Gro, wonderful new 
seed-starting medium instead of soil. Two 
pkts choice veg. and flower seeds. Full instruc- 
tions for planting and care. Also Breck’s big 
1944 Garden Book, every page in full color! 


ORDER TODAY + Supply limited 


Send $1.00 today, or SAVE ON 3 KITS 
FOR $2.85. Breck’s is the most beautiful, 
most usefu! Seed and Plant Catalog. Sent free 
with order for Seed Starting Kits. If you want 
only the Catalog, send 265c, 
stamps or coin, deductible from 
your first purchase. 

Note to 1943 Seed Customers 
whose names are in our records: 
A copy of the Catalog is being 
mailed to you now. 

SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 449 Breck Bldg. 


B RE S K’ ROY Boston 9, Mass. 











HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS = 1°, rock gardens, borders, 


bedding, shady nooks & corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 


Aquilegia Canadensis—( Wild Columbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—/(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
————_ Canadensis— (Bloodroot) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—/(Large white) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 

YOUR SELECTION: 

8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—Attra¢tive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark, evergreen 

YOUR SELECTION: 

4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers & Ferns 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fall by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 














Short Season Vegetables 


| ipod persons wishing to plant vic- 
tory gardens where the growing sea- 
son is short have been wondering what to 
plant. Most of the advice given out is for 
sections with moderately long seasons. 

Among the first vegetables that may be 
sown are peas. They delight in cool 
weather and should be sown as soon as the 
soil can be worked. Dig deeply and manure 
well, if possible. Laxton’s Progress and 
Hundredfold are both good. If the soil has 
not previously grown peas, inoculate the 
seeds with nitrogen-fixing bacteria before 
planting. 

Carrots may be planted safely almost as 
early. Sow thinly and do not cover more 
than one-fourth inch. Carrots may also be 
sown later for a second crop, since they are 
rarely bothered by early frosts. Golden 
Beauty is an excellent newer variety, prac- 
tically coreless and early-maturing. 

Beets may be sown early and will grow 
far into the Fall, if a second planting is 
made in Summer. However, beets are one 
of the first crops to react unfavorably to a 
poor soil. Early Wonder and Crosby’s 
Egyptian are among the earliest. 

Both onion sets and seeds may be planted 
very early, the former maturing about a 
month ahead of the seeds. Plant the sets 
about an inch deep and the seeds half that 
depth. 

Lettuce is a good cool-weather crop and 
may be sown indoors for an extra-early 
crop or outdoors as soon as the ground can 
be worked. It also makes a good late- 
season crop. May King and Mignonette 
are good early heading varieties, while 
Grand Rapids and Black-seeded Simpson 
are probably the best early non-heading 
sorts. 

Cabbage is another crop that can be 
grown where the season is short. In fact, 
it can be grown as far north as Labrador, 
if handled correctly. A well-drained soil is 
best. Early varieties such as Golden Acre 
mature in about 60 days, while late ones 
such as Danish Ball Head require 105 days. 
Start the seed indoors early for early 
results. 

Kale should not be sown until well into 
the season but will grow late. In fact, its 
taste is often improved by a few freezes 
and it can even be dug out of the snow and 
eaten. Parsnips are, more or less, in the 
same category. 

Spinach is also a cool-weather crop and 
may be sown as early as the soil can be 
worked. King of Denmark is a good va- 
riety. Give it a well-prepared soil. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Houlton, Me. 








PANSY SEED 


JUMBO STRAIN 


This is the famous ‘Santa Anita’? pansy which 
every year causes so much admiration at Santa 
Anita. Lovely large flowers in a gorgeous array of 
color. Large Pkt. of Seed, Special price $1.00. 
Trial Pkt. 50c. 

GOODES SEEDS 


1272 N. Lake Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 

The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated’ in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 
Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 








Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 


85c each; 3 for $2.35 


Cultural Directions 
with each order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 


ge GRAPES 


o New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
142-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds fruit 
and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’'S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing varieties for 
home fruit gardens. 
Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


HORTICULTURE 









































Complete Catalogue 


oar ©, ae. & des! 
plan and ‘plank 8 —~ ph A BN 


+ with unusual 
plants, many "net obt obtainable elsewhere. 
Roses — the of the a averse Teas, 


best 
Floribundas, and all classes, including the 
ag s Largest Collection of ord Fashioned 


Tree Roses — sometimes | Roses 
a Fes a B. A. er for 


8 
azaleas. "Ttideeum, Choice 
Shrubs, such as Pieris and Why pow 
the —ermentlo Perennials, are beauti- 
fatty illustra 
Fruit Trees in etl leading v: 
FREE East of the ‘Miselestpp!: 
25 ets. elsewhere. 













522 PATERSON AVE., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








Individual florets 2 inches across 


Apple Blossom—Blush pink 
Bonny—Dork blue 
Firefly—Fiery red 

Rose Ivory—lvory and rose 
Rosemont—Deep rose 
Venus—Pink 
Mixture—All colors 






3 full size pkts. tor “a a4 


1944 Seed Catalog FREE +4 
Illustrated in color 4 


HALLAWELUS.1 


Cali ¥ Seedsmen & Nurserymen™™cntronnn 


“s 
s 
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irony Zann ui 


IN JAUGHANS 





@ Tells how to plan your Victory Garden to 
avoid waste, yet reap abundance all summer— 
extra tender, table quality, vitamin-rich vege- 
tables. 120 pp., 52 in color. Also flowers—2000 
annuals and perennials, roses, lilies, dahlias. 
FREE ON REQUEST 

(A SPECIAL—Giant morning glories in our 
ws national colors—Scarlett O’Hara (red), 
Pearly Gates (white) and Heavenly Blue, 
Balanced mixture mailed with catalog, 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 412 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barelay, N. Y. C. 7 










A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


o : for Victory Gardens 












Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 

during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of 
water. Stops insects before they 
become serious. For sale by 
dealers everywhere, or write 
us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 
den” free on request. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N.J. 
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Four Useful Herbs 


OR good, savory meals we could man- 

age very well with just four herbs in 
our garden: thyme, sage, and Egyptian 
onions, with a short row of parsley. 

The onions are perennial and interest- 
ing. Just as an experiment, we kept a 
cluster of them in the kitchen all last Win- 
ter (1942-1943) and the little onions did 
not dry up at all. I think they could be 
left around for years and still grow when 
planted. The growth is unusual, for the 
onions come in clusters on top of the green, 
succulent leafstem, where one would expect 
to see flowers. 

In Spring the young tips may be cut and 
used like chives. They may also be pulled 
and the roots used as scallions or Spring 
onions. In late Summer the onion clusters 
form at the top of the plants. New Eng- 
land women used to skin and pickle them 
in sweetened vinegar with spices. They are 
no bigger than marbles! It is convenient 
to have a bag of them, all clean and nice, 
just as they come from the garden, fresh 
as a rose (but with a different odor), just 
right for seasoning soups. 

In Winter the onion bunches get 
weighted down to earth where they take 
root in Springtime. 

Salvia officinalis, the common culinary 
sage, is a hardy, low-growing bush with 
woody stems. The one in our garden has 
been there for six or more years with no 
mulch or protection. It grows under the 
apple tree and looks pretty when in bloom, 
with blue flower spikes and grey-green 
foliage, which has a pleasant aroma when 
crushed. Who would want to eat roast 
duck without sage-and-onion stuffing? 

Thyme and parsley we use to stuff 
chicken, because of its delicate flavor. 
Thymus vulgaris is a hardy perennial eight 
to ten inches high, but it sometimes dies 
out, so we use the low-growing types and 
the variegated lemon thyme. Roast chicken 
with fresh cut thyme and parsley stuffing 
is something to live for! 

Parsley is easily grown as an annual, and 
the more we cut it the faster it grows. We 
dry some, and some we pot up for Winter 
use. Deep pots, plenty of water, and a cool 
place bring success with indoor parsley. 


—NMrs. Charles H. Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 











EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cea seedlings 
the best value ever poe to Orchid re mg 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, Se Oe Sy CS eanpes 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this sta 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they sho a 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy 

ture, and matured ome require little heat— night 
temperature about This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
IWustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridiet—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
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Z SURE WAYS TO 
INCREASE CROPS 


Nun 









Plae HOTKAPS — patented 
paper hothouses — over seeds of 
plants. Complete protection from 
destructive FROSTS, STORMS 
AND INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 
weeks earlier; increase yield 18% to 
51%. Maintain perfect mulch. 
Millions used by successful market 

owers every season. Easy to set. 

ictory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
CAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95 
250 for $3.50. Setter free. 


( 













Revolutionary 
atolale Mh) olach 4-14 


New HARCO is only professional- 
type sprayer priced so low. Long exten- 
sion rod quickly sends insecticides to 
tall shrubs, small plants, hard to reach 
places. Easy to use. Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjustment. Attrac- 
tive, colorful. Only $2.35 complete. 





AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


STUNG 


747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 








Better than spinach! 


Tastes better, has more 
food value; easier to grow, 
produces more and stands 
hot weather. 

ELICIOUS greens, more 

meals per plant, more pro- 
tein, more minerals, more vita- 
min A than spinach. 


Plants grow 1% feet across, 
2 ft. tall, bear all summer. 


Packet of Seeds 15c. letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 


Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog FREE 


Plan now for your 
Victory Garden— 
the need for vege- 
tables will be very 
great! UseBurpee’s, 
the leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalog 
—send postcard or 








Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
ALSO 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 
10% discount on cash orders received 
before March 10 














PEARCE SEEDS 


At Old Orchard grow acres of table- 
quality vegetables, brittle Imperator 
Carrots, crispy Head Lettuces, gay 
Banana Peppers, sugary Golden Bantam 
Corn, nut-like Celeries, sweet Spanish 
Onions, honey-flavored Jubilee Toma- 
toes, all these, and many another, just 
to produce the seeds that we sell. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
tells the tale of them. It's a helpful book, 
interesting, full of all good garden things. 
Of course that includes FLOWERS, for 
| we grow some 3000 kinds, many new, 
rare, unusual. 





Ask for your catalog today. 
It will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 











Dept. B. Moorestown, N. J. 










PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Ce- 
cile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds un- 
fold into large velvety red 
fragrant flowers. 


DORMANT PLANTS: 


if 7S1.B5each,3f0r54.50 


POST PAID 
nd for CATALOG of ROSES 
and other interesting 
pl part illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 





Poul-Tri-Nure 


A dry fertilizer containing pure 
chicken manure and humus. No 
weed seeds. 


5 Ib. box ...... $0.60 
10 lb. box ...... 1.00 
Postpaid 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1 Troy, New York 


Celtuce Tey lepeleth 


The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, all in 
: one! Serve the tender young leaves as lettuce, or 
ie 5) boil as greens. The solid, crisp, tender, pale green 
. ee stalks are delicious. Slice in strips, eat like 


fe \ he celery, raw or cooked. When creamed, the flavor 
















Suggests celery, lettuce, asparagus. Easier to 
. grow than lettuce. Best new vegetable. 


Packet 15c. 14 Oz. 35c. —- 


CE Som SG seed Seed Catalog 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, lowa 














THE NEW CATALOGUES 











Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, in their 
catalogue show pictures in color of red, 
white and blue morning glories by means 
of which a patriotic display can readily be 
made in the garden. There are many other 
handsome colored illustrations as well, 
including several of bulbous plants, and 
others showing the newer roses, including 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek. A special feature 
is made of fruits, which are also depicted 
in color. Few catalogues are as helpful in 
giving practical cultural directions of the 
growing of vegetables, and for the making 
of lawns. 


The new catalogue of the Cole Nursery 
Co., Painesville, Ohio, carries the title 
“Guide to Modern Gardening” and con- 
tains great numbers of illustrations, all in 
color. The lovely daphne Somerset, which 
is very fragrant and grows four feet high 
is featured. 


Wild flowers, plants and ferns are the 
specialties of the Wake Robin Farm at 
Home, Pa., which is 62 miles northeast of 
Pittsburgh. Not only is each plant de- 
scribed in detail, but suggestions are given 
as to the best conditions under which they 
grow. 


Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., is 
known throughout the horticultural world 
for the great number of unusual and rare 
plants which he lists and for the compre- 
hensive nature of the catalogue which he 
issues. Species and varieties can be found 
in this catalogue which can be located only 
with difficulty, if at all, anywhere else. 


Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., have a 
new catalogue which offers what probably 
is the best collection of real rock plants 
ever offered in America. This nursery 
specializes in plants which are sure to 
succeed in cold sections. Extra hardy roses 
are included, as well as shrubs and fruits. 


Call’s Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, place spe- 
cial emphasis on fruits and show some of 
the most desirable apples in color, among 
them a red Northern Spy and a dark red 
Delicious. 


Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa, have a 
folder devoted to honey plants. The list is 
an interesting one, including some that 
would hardly be looked for as bee plants, 
as for example, the prickly poppy. 


Pudor’s catalogue sent out from Puyal- 
lup, Wash., has a remarkable picture on its 
cover showing a humming-bird obtaining 
nectar from a delphinium spike. This is 
an unpretentious catalogue, devoted par- 
ticularly to chrysanthemums, delphiniums, 
irises and bulbs, but it also includes a new 
sweet corn calied Aunt Mary’s, which was 
originated in Ohio and stays in good con- 
dition for table use longer than almost any 
other variety. According to this catalogue, 
some customers have had ears for table 
use at Thanksgiving. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


WITLOOF CHICORY roots for forcing 75c doz. 
postpaid, $3 per 100 by express, $22 per 1000. 
Three-year Rhubarb roots for forcing $3 per doz., 
$18 per 100. For Spring, Three-year Asparagus 
roots, Whole Rhubarb roots, Horse Radish roots. 
Herbs. Small Fruits. Chicory for spring. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Home of roots. 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER’S POSITION to take charge. Have 
lifetime experience in and outdoor gardening. 
Middle age. Scotch. Married, no family. Alex 
Campbell, 14 Park Lane, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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wh Hoses 
The WORLDS FINEST 


COLLECTOR'S GROUP 
No. 1 Grade Roses Each 
HEART’SDESIRE, exquisite dee 
red buds to velvety red $1. 
CONTRAST, orange-rose, with 
reverse milk- te A 
CLIPSE, long streamlined bud 
of rich gol: 
ETERNAL YOUTH, a clear warm 
pink with graceful buds 
GOOD NEWS, a superb rose of 
peach-pink to silvery-pink .. 
SIGNORA, bud of burnt sienna, 
opening toward mandarine .. 1.25 
Total Value $7.75 
SPECIAL for (Postpaid) $6.50 


. 1.50 


YN. Van Hevelingen 


3870 N.E.GlisanSt., Portland Oregon 








“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 


Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 


RE SL ARNE A EM oe CI 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD Accessories, Garden 
Aprons, Log carriers, Coal bags, Shopping bags, 
etc. Send stamp for colored reproductions. 
Fieldites, 43 Enterprise, Brockton, 68, Mass. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 

atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H. Crichton, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY SUPERINTENDENT and WORKING 
FORE — Capable, experienced, thorough 
knowledge of nursery stock, propagation, trans- 
planting, digging. Good permanent positions for 
the right men. State qualifications fully, age, draft 
status, and salary desired. Corliss Bros. Inc., 
Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 



































WANTED—Two men or women for responsible 
positions in nationally known nursery. Both to 
become foremen, one of perennial department and 
one of native wild flower and fern department. 
Apply promptly. The Aiken Nurseries, Putney, 
Vermont. 


HORTICULTURE 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


March 18 - 25 
An Eight-Day Exhibition 


The Only Large-Flower Show 
To Be Held in the United 
States in 1944 


Admission $1.00 Plus Tax 


(Each Member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Receives 
a Free Ticket) 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


COMING LECTURES -1944 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


VEGETABLES — John A. Andrew, Jr. 
Elementary Course 
Mondays, |! a.m., February 14, 21, 28 





Advanced Course 
Mondays, 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
March 6, 13, 20 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES — 
"SPRING IN THE SOUTH" 
Dr. John B. May 
Tuesday, February 15, 3 p.m. 


"WINGS OF SPRING" 
Cleveland P. Grant 
Tuesday, March 14, 3 p.m. 





Members may bring Friends. 





No Charge. 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





Lecture 
and 


Monthly Meeting 


February 16, 1944 at 2:30 P.M. 


HERBS FOR AVERAGE 
KITCHEN GARDEN; 
RECIPES 


By 
Elizabeth Remsen Van Brunt 


























Grow Pansy Plants from 

B) PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
Edge your flower and vegetable 
beds with Pitzonka’s Pansies— 
extra large, extra striking. 

1 pkt. (Ye oz.) $1.25; Ye oz. $2 
Ask for FREE Pansy Booklet 324A 


PITZONKAS /onsy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 





Rock Plants 
Dwarf Shrubs and Iris 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 


Jennings Lodge Oregon 


1944 Catalogue Now Ready 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We grow one of the largest collections of the 
newer and standard varieties in the country. 


Send for Catalogue 


COWPERTHWAITE © FLORIST 


Dept. 12, R.F.D. 8, Mt. Washington, Cin’ti 30, O. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 














Quality Nursery Stock 




















West Newbury Massachusetts 
a8 (QA BIG GARDEN 
S- HUCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to berries seme season 
... Thousands of delicious, juiey 
berries... ONE INCH IN DIAMETER 
Wonderful for ples and preserves. 
¢ Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 

Bere Suvply limited...Catalog FREE ~ 
\ 3-4 








February 1, 1944 





The Aztec and Hopi Beans 


AST year I grew two varieties of beans 

that were new to me. They are the 

Aztec and the climbing Hopi, found in a 
few western catalogues. 

The Aztec is a bush type bean and re- 
sembles the white navy bean, although 
almost as large as a large lima. The de- 
scription in the catalogue says that this is 
one of the largest beans known, drought 
resistant and perennial where the climate 
is not too cold. 

The Hopi is a climber and although the 
beans are small, they are more prolific than 
the larger kinds. They bore well during 
the Summer, being picked as late as De- 
cember 8. Both are of easy culture except 
that they rot easily if the ground is cold 
and wet. 

—J.G. Hootman. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Starting Morning Glory Seed 


ONTRARY to the usual method of 

soaking or nicking the seed of morn- 
ing glories, I find the following plan most 
satisfactory. I plant the dry seeds, smooth 
the surface of the soil and then with a brick 
or small block of wood I pound the soil as 
hard as I can. This method was given to 
me by a very well known gardener. I do 
not know how to account for the success 
of this plan, but it certainly works and 
gives me an abundance of flowers with but 
very little effort. 


——Mrs. Joseph Nangle. 
Danvers, Mass. 





63 


featuring the best 


and newest Peren- 

nials, Roses, Herbs, 

etc. Send today! 
Box A 








Splendid Bulbs 
GIANT AMARYLLIS 


Blood red, Orange, Nearly pure White and 
Mixed. 75c-$1.00 each 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








RARE SEEDS 


Our 1944 catalog lists many rare seeds, such as 

Campanula carpatica nana and 16 other rare 

Campanulas; Dianthus neglectus; Gentiana pur- 

domi and septemfida ona Meconopsis baileyi. 
50c packet. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Your Garden or Your House 
or other subject on your individualized post 
cards or note stationery. Get out your summer 
snapshots or capture the beauty of snow. 
Exclusive but not expensive. 
Send Stamp for samples. 


TIFFT, 1 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 












Our 1944 Daylily Booklet listing 
Dr. Stout Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent FREE on request. 
Send for your copy today! 

RR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 424A, Weiser Park, Penna. | 




















Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white 
sprays like white lilacs all summer and fall— 
a Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


= 
BUDDLEIA, White Bouquet °x:'s:3)" 

N abundance—long, fragrant sprays all summer and fall. Graceful, 
I medium-sized bush seldom exceeds 5 or 6 ft. in height, generally 

lower. A lovely accent in any landscape; a wonder-worker in har- 
monizing or separating other colors in shrubbery plantings; especially 
prized because of its long season of bloom. The ideal shrub for white or 
blue-and-white gardens. Very easy to grow; needs little care. Sweetly 
fragrant, the graceful, all-out-at-once spikes are a great attraction 
for butterflies. 

Those who have seen White Bouquet say it is an important new con- 
tribution to horticulture. Order several plants; they will be admired 
by everyone and you will find endless uses for the huge, exquisite, 8- to 
10-in. flower-spikes. 

White Bouquet blooms continuously and profusely from July to 
frost. The long-lasting flowers are unsurpassed for cutting. Very hardy; 
like all Buddleias the tops die down in winter, then come up again even 
more vigorously in spring. The roots live on from year to year. Plant 
in most any soil or climate. Strong field-grown plants, 


75c each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75 


Buddleias in BrightColors S,o.,;c/ @ Yer 


IR d (Pat. No. 556) The first truly red 
Roya € Butterfly Bush. Grows 4 ft. tall, pro- 
duces an abundance of long, fragrant, pares flower- All 4. J. & P. 
ikes even the first year, from July till frost. Strong, 
ficld-grown plants, 75c each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75. Butterfly Bushes 
. Exquisite pink flower spikes in abun- White Bouquet, Royal Red, 
Charming dance, larger than the best-known of all Charming, Ile de France 
Buddleias, Ile de France. Taller plants, a glorious shrub. 


Field-grown plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. Postpaid at +2 25 
s 


Majestic, universally popular, with Planting Tim 
Ile de France long 1-ft. flower spikes, claret-purple. Vv 8 ° 
Field-grown plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. (Value $2.70) 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


—latest news of Rosedom, di- 
rect from the Rose Capital of ae , 
ae America. 195 pictures in full FREE 4 
— color including the debutantes Nm 
“TV oof 1944—WAVES, Katherine 
T. Marshall, Mexico, Mario- 
nette, etc., and all the favorites 
I acnaue te ep rete 
[ | Send postpaid at , was ‘ 
| ey yon 3 Royal Red Fruits, all for your Victory 
(value $2.70) for $2.24 Charming Garden. Now ready to mail— 


~ 


I Send Butterfly Bushe send postcard or coupon toda 
| a I have ordered at riche Ile de France P P y- 
> 


mera Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Address.......... = Worlds Larges?” Rese Growers 


Send J. & P. Smural Color Catalog FREE — 661 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
“Parade of&Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits.” | oe 3 CAPITAL om AMERICA 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 661 Rose Lane. 


| Newark, New York. Rose Capital of America 





